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The International Court of Arbitration. 

There remains now but a step to the completion of 
the permanent international court of arbitration, the 
appointment of the members of the court. The 
convention setting up this -court has been ratified by 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain, Holland, Persia, Roumania, Siam, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and possibly by this 
time by others. 

A meeting of foreign ministers was held in the 
Foreign Office at The Hague on the 4th of September, 
under the presidency of the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Mr. de Beaufort, for the purpose of the formal de- 
posit of the acts of ratification. Mr. de Beaufort 
delivered a speech on the occasion, in which he said 
that that formality was the conclusion of the labors 
of the Conference, which henceforth belonged to 
history. He expressed the hope that "its future 
historian might one day say that the work of the 
Peace Conference had been of lasting benefit to 
humanity." 

On the motion of Mr. de Beaufort, an expression 
of this wish was telegraphed to the Czar. A week 
later the Dutch Foreign Minister received a letter of 
thanks from the Czar, in which he said : " God grant 
that the labors in which these gentlemen have taken 
such an active part may serve as a basis for the 
establishment — even if it should be in the distant 
future — of universal peace, which is the goal of 
Christian civilization." 

The ratifications which were made on the 4th of 
September have since been officially published. The 
foreign ministers at The Hague met on the 5th of 
September to commence the work of organizing the 
permanent bureau of the court, for which the Dutch 
government had already procured quarters in the 
capital. The bureau will be under the permanent 



direction of the ministers accredited to The Hague, 
acting as a council of administration. It will be the 
office of the tribunal, the depository of documents, 
and the medium of communication between arbitrating 
powers. 

The signatory powers have three months within 
which to designate each not more than four members, 
to serve for six years, and to be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Russia has already named her four members. 
Ex-President Harrison has accepted appointment as a 
member for the United States, and since ex-President 
Cleveland's declination, President McKinley has 
asked Judge George Gray of Delaware to serve. 
Judge Gray, who is one of the most eminent of 
American jurists, has notified the President of his 
acceptance. This gives the United States two repre- 
sentatives of the highest character and competence. 
Whether the President will name two more members, 
as he has the power under the Convention to do, we 
do not know. It is probable, however, that all the 
great powers will appoint the full number allowed. 



The Paris Peace Congress. 

The Ninth Universal Peace • Congress of the 
modern series, of which we give an extended report 
on other pages, was in a number of particulars the 
most remarkable peace congress yet held. It was, 
taking it all through, the largest one of the whole 
series. There were about one hundred and fifty 
official delegates of the societies, and some three 
hundred and fifty adherents who registered and took 
cards of membership. Besides this there was a 
considerable daily attendance of persons interested, 
the audiences averaging from three to six hundred. 
The Congress was held in the great hall of the 
Palais des Congris, in the Department of Social 
Economy, and was one of the largest of the two 
hundred held during the Exposition, most of them 
being held in one of the small halls. 

No other peace congress, except possibly the Berne 
Congress of 1892, ever received such cordial treatment 
from the government of the country in which it was 
held as this one from the officials of the French 
Republic. President Loubet and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, both of whom were absent from 



